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the country.” Froni their last Report it ap-| ground. We never saw beggar boys so heart 
pears, that while in 1841 there were 328 va-|and gladsome. Long may that ehichegriel, 
grant boys apprehended, in 1846 there were| merry, ringing laugh be theirs. We doubt 
only 14, and in 1847 the number was still! not many a moitlier’s heart has leapt with glad- 
further reduced to 6. And this decrease of|ness to see her children, once starving and 
juvenile vagfiincy is attributed by the Commit- | spiritless, now chubby and well-favoured, gam- 
tee to “ the activity of the Rural Police, and | bolling in all the happy innocence common to 
the establishment of the admirable Schools of | their tender years, We visited the kitchen ; 
Industry.” Lord Mackenzie, at the close of |every thing was neat and orderly. One ser- 
the Circuit Court trials in September, 1847, | vant manages the whole culinary department 
thus bore his testimony in favour of the Aber-| with the assistance of the girls, all of whom 
All communications, except those relating immedi- | deen Industrial Schools :—* I know,” said his | by turns officiate in the kitchen, which by the 
—_ cc of the paper, should be lordship, “ the benevolent institutions of Aber-| way, from what we could gather from a cer- 
- ; deen. They were established for the purpose | tain smart little Miss then and there on duty, 
of making provision for feeding, clothing, and | seemed to be rather a favourite branch of the 
training those poor creatures whose poverty | girls’ education. The room immediately above 
makes them peculiarly liable to fall into crime ;|the dining-hall is the working-room of the 
and doubtless they have had a great effect in| boys. Here we encountered the in our day 
rendering the cases brought before this Court | much-dreaded dominie. He shewed to us the 
The social revolution which Aberdeen has | fewer than they would otherwise have been.” | roll-book, as the test of regular attendance. 
undergone, through the agency of Industrial| And Sir George Grey, in discussing Lord | We confess to have been entire sceptics before 
Schools, is now matter of history. A few) Ashley’s motion in June last year, said, “ He|on this branch of the subject. We could not 
years since, there were 280 children in the| thought that the Ragged Schools established | bring ourselves for one moment to fancy that 
town, and 328 in the county of Aberdeen, who | in different parts of this country and of Scot-| children, wild and wayward as the Arabs of 
—compelled by their own or their parents’ ne- | land were to be numbered amongst the most | the desert, could all at once be broken in, and 
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cessities to cater for their immediate wants—| valuable institutions of the country. Some 


prowled about the streets, and roved far and 
wide through the countrv,—cheating and steal- 
ing their daily avocations. Now, a begging 
child is seldom to be seen, and juvenile crime | 
is comparatively unknown. The Iridustrial | 


years ago he had read with the deepest inter- 


restrained by the gentle curb of an Industrial 
School. We eagerly dived into the roll-book, 


est an account of the results produced by that | that we might triumph in our scepticism—page 


school in Aberdeen to which allusion had been 


made, and the success of which was so mainly 


after page we rapidly turned over, but found, 
|alas for our unbelief! that except in one or two 


owing to’ the admirable exertions of Sheriff; instances where “ unwell” was opposite to the 


Schools have, by mild and gentle persuasion, | Watson.” And Sir George also remarks on name, there was scarce a child marked absent, 
gathered these poor neglected children under | the peculiar features of the Child’s Asylum— | On our expressing surprise at this discovery, 
an humble but comfortable roof. The beggar |“ It appeared that when a child was found | mingled with wonder that children, who had 
boys and girls, ‘ poor nurslings of the storm,” | begging, instead of being taken before a magis- | been at first in a manner compelled to attend WG 
who were found in the bleak dead of winter, | trate and sent to prison, he was at once put} this school, as a punishment for begging or wi 

with a few thin rags hanging loosely on their | into apartments connected with the Child’s Re- | other juvenile delinquency, should be so regu- ¥ 
pale, emaciated, and haggard bodies,—cower- |fuge. This had put a stop to juvenile delin. | lar in their attendance, we were informed that 
ing for shelter in nooks and alleys, or begging | quency, and had effected great reformin Ab-| the same poverty, which in so many instances 
their daily bread from door to door,—are now | erdeen.” Such are a few of the many public | keeps whole families from school, is the very 
enjoying all the comforts of a cheerful home, | testimonies borne to the benefits derived from | 


|cause of the regular attendance of these chil- 
combined with the inestimable blessings of re- | the Aberdeen Industrial Schools. 


| dren, who, prevented by the police from beg- 
ligious, moral, and industrial training. Mr.| We shall never forget a visit we paid to| ging or prowling about the streets, are unable 


Sheriff Watson states, that ‘the object of the| these Industrial Schools of Aberdeen. Our) to procure food away from their school-room. 
Aberdeen Schools was to obviate a great social | first visit was to the Juvenile School of Indus-| We were soon initiated into all the mysteries 





J e ° | ° e ae is . . s : ce : ‘ 
evil by the withdrawing altogether from vice | try, established in 1845, in connexion with the | of copy-books, with histories of boys, juvenile 


and vagrancy, the whole outcast and mendi- | Police authorities, and occupying spacious pre-| prodigies, who, to tell the truth, had really 
cant children of the poor, and training them to| mises in Sugar House Lane, on the banks of| learned the art of writing, from strokes down 
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habits of industry ;” and that “this has in a|the Dee. As we entered this school, the chil- 
great measure been accomplished.” The Pri- 
son Board of Aberdeenshire report that “the| dinner. On one side of the room, some fifty 





value of these schools can scarcely be over-|or sixty boys, from three to fourteen years of 


rated,” and that “experience has shown their | age—not the miserable, pale-faced, ragged ur- 
complete adaptation to the end proposed.” | chins we had pictured to our mind, but clean, 
According to the Prison Reports, there were, | rosy-faced, light-hearted, happy children ; and 
in 1841, 77 committals of juvenile criminals,|on the other side, some forty or fifty girls— 
while in 1848 there were only 19 under twelve | from their gentle, amiable appearance, even 
years of age. The Rural Police Committee of | more prepossessing than the boys—were all 
the county of Aberdeen report, in 1846, that| busily engaged, tinnies in hand, in discussing 
‘“‘the most gratifying part of the results of last|a plentiful supply of soup and bread. Dinner 
year’s experience consists in the almost com-|over, and a short grace said by one of the 
plete disappearance of juvenile vagrants from| boys, the children eagerly sought the play- 


| to large text, as proved by absolute demonstra- 


dren were finishing a plain but substantial | tion to unbelieving eyes, in the short space of 


one calendar month. We had mastered these 
details and many others too numerous to men- 
tion, when the boys—their play-hour over— 
came running up stairs, and bolted into the 
room with smiling faces. Some made for the 
nets—and all at once round the room, a large 
net manufactory seemed to have sprung into 
being ; while others, more intellectually inclin- 
ed, ranged themselves in a class round a circle 
in the middle of the room, and commenced 
their studies. All! this was the work of a mo- 
ment. We amused ourselves for some little 
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time chatting with the boys, and watching them | of youthful delinquents. ‘Without such an ex- fruit for several months in the year, and the 
at their various avocations—the skill of some | tension of the system we believe no town can| mamey and the sapote, fruit trees also, are in 
of the little net-makers was indeed surprising} be freed from juvenile mendicity and crime,| leaf during the whole of the dry season ; even 
—and, after a hasty peep into the girls’ room| and we would, therefore, press strongly on all|the Indian fig, which clasps and kills the larg. 
down stairs, where the older girls were busily | those who have formed their schools afier the|est trees of the forest, and at last takes their 
occupied in combing and brushing the locks of | model of the first Industrial School in Aber-|place, a stately tree with a stout trunk of its 
the younger girls, and in a truly disinterested | deen, (and we believe there are few Industrial 



























spirit, making them even more captivating than | 


Schools in Great Britain that will not grate- 


themselves, we lefi Sugar House Lane to visit | fully acknowledge the debt which they owe to 


the other Industrial Schools in the different 
parts of the town. We could communicate 
much interesting information regarding these 
schools, but our limits will not permit us fur- 
ther to dilate on this branch of our subject. It 
is enough for our present purpose, if we have 
succeeded in establishing that the Industrial 
Schools have not only effectually cleared Aber- 
deen of beggars and juvenile delinquents, but 
that they have also been of incalculable benefit 
to these poverty-stricken and helpless children ; 


there being no reason to doubt that they are} 


happier now than in their former wandering 
and precarious mode of existence. That these 
schools are popular, the regular attendance of 
the children tends necessarily to show. Nor 
less strongly is the striking fact illustrated, 

that their former life had been one not of 
choice but of necessity. So soon as the plain- 
est food was supplied to them, they at once 
abandoned their irregular and unsettled habits 
of living, and embraced with gladness the life 
of a school-boy—at all times most irksome to 
the young of all classes, and which from their 
former erratic life must have been peculiarly 
so to them, 

We have dwelt thus long on the Aberdeen 
Schools of Industry not only because they 
were among the first established, but because 
in no other town have we been able to find 
any Industrial Schools in the least degree ap- 
proaching to the complete and thoroughly ma- 
tured system of the schools in Aberdeen. 
There the system seems now so complete as to 
bring within its operation every possible grade 
of children. But this was not the work of a 
day. We have seen how gradually these 
schools extended their sway, and how each 
new school was formed to supply the wants of, 
and was fitted into the other, so as to make 
one harmonious whole, First, gratuitous edu- 
cation was offered—that plan only partially 
succeeded. Next, gratuitous food and indus- 
trial training were held out as inducements— 
still, though many children came, many stay- 
ed away. Then, under the Police Act, beg- 
ging was interdicted, and all other supplies were 
cut off; yet there remained behind the worst 
class of vagrant children, who gained their 
bread by thieving. And, lastly, these were 
provided for by the “ Child’s Asylum,” through 
which those juvenile criminals who, upon in- 
vestigation, were thought to be unhardened in 
iniquity, and whose parents were utterly desti- 
tute, were sent to school instead of prison. 
The greater number of the large towns of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, have now 
Ragged or Industrial Schools similar to the 
first ‘established school in Aberdeen. But we 
are not aware that in any of these towns beg- 
ging has been prohibited and-Industrial Schools 
established instead, or that these schools have 
been substituted for prisons in the reformation 
























only wondered that so much vegetation was 


that city,) that they should not rest satisfied 
until they have established for themselves as 
complete and well matured a system as that 
of the Aberdeen Schools of Industry. 





Letters from Cuba. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 
Matanzas, April 16, 1849. 


My expectations of the scenery of the island |i 


of Cuba and of the magnificence of its vegeta- 
tion, have not been quite fulfilled. This place 
is but sixty miles to the east of Havana, but 
the railway which brings you hither, takes 
you over a sweep of a hundred and thirty 
miles, through one of the most fertile districts 
in the interior of the island. 1 made an excur- 
sion from Havana to the San Antonio de los 
Boajios, a pleasant little town at nine leagues 
distant, in a southeast direction, from the capi- 
tal, in what is called the Vuelta Abajo. | 
have also just returned from a visit to some 
fine sugar estates to the southeast of Matanzas, 


so that | may claim to have seen something of 


the face of the country of which I speak. 

At this season the hills about Havana, and 
the pastures everywhere, have an arid look, a 
russet hue, like sandy fields with us when 
scorched by a long drought, or like our mea- 
dows in winter. This, however, is the dry 


season ; and when I was told that only two 


showers of rain have fallen since October, I 


left, and that the verbenas and other herbage 
which clothed the ground, should yet retain, 
as I perceived they did, when [ saw them 
nearer, an inextinguished life. I have, there. 
fore, the disadvantage of seeing Cuba not only 
in the dry season, but near the close of an un- 
commonly dry season. Next month the rainy 
season commences, when the whole island, I 
am told, even the barrenest parts, flushes into 
a deep verdure, creeping plants climb over all 
the rocks and ascend the trees, and the mighty 
palms put out their new foliage. 

Shade, however, is the great luxury of a 
warm climate, and why the people of Cuba do 








own, has its unfading leaf of vivid green. 

It is impossible to avoid an expression of 
impatience that these trees have not been 
formed into groups, embowering the dwellings, 
and into groves, through which the beams of 
the sun, here so fierce at noon-day, could not 
reach the ground beneath. There is in fact 
nothing of ornamental cultivation in Cuba, ex- 
cept of the most formal kind. Some private 
gardens there are, carefully kept, but all of 
the stiffest pattern ; and there is nothing which 
brings out the larger vegetation of the region 
in that grandeur and magnificence which might 
belong to it. In the Quinta del Obispo, or 
Bishop’s Garden, which is open to the public, 
you find shade, which you find nowhere else, 
but the trees are planted in straight alleys, and 
the water-roses, a species of water lily of im- 
mense size, fragrant, and pink-coloured, grow 
in a square tank, fed by a straight canal, with 
sides of hewn stone. 

Let me say, however, that when I asked for 
trees, | was referred to the hurricanes which 
have recently ravaged the island. One of 
these swept over Cuba in 1844, uprooting the 
palms and the orange groves, and laying pros- 
trate the avenues of trees on the coffee planta- 
tions. The Paseo Isabel, a public promenade, 
between the walls of Havana and the streets 
of the new town, was formerly over-canopied 
with lofty and spreading trees, which this tem- 
pest levelled to the ground ; it has now been 
planted with rows of young trees, which yield 
a meagre shade. Jn 1846 came another hur- 
ricane, still more terrific, destroying much of 
the beauty which the first had spared. 

Of late years, also, such of the orange trees 
as were not uprooted, or have recently been 
planted, have been attacked by the insect which 
a few years since was so destructive to the 
same tree of Florida. The effect upon the 
iree resembles that of a blight; the leaves 
grow sere, and the branches die. You may 
imagine, therefore, that | was somewhat dis- 
appointed not to find the air, as it is at this 
season in the south of Italy, fragrant with the 
odours of orange and lemon blossoms. Or. 
anges are scarce, and not so fine, at this mo- 
ment, in Havana and Matanzas, as in the fruit 
shops of New York. I hear, however, that 


not surround their habitations in the country,|there are portions of the island which were 


in the villages, and in the environs of the large 
towns, with a dense umbrage of trees, I cun- 
fess | do not exactly understand, In their 
rich soil, and in their perpetually genial cli- 
mate, trees grow with great rapidity, and they 
have many noble ones both for size and foli- 
age. The royal palm, with its tall, straight, 
columnar trunk of a whitish hue, only uplifts 
a Corinthian capital of leaves, and casts but a 
narrow shadow; but it mingles finely with 
other trees, and planted in avenues, forms a 
colonade nobler than any of the ancient porti- 
cos to the Egyptian temples. ‘There is no 


spared by these hurricanes, and that there are 
others where the ravages of the insect have 
nearly ceased, as | have been told is also the 
case in Florida. 
| have mentioned my excursion to San An- 
tonio. I went thither by railway, in a car 
made at Newark, drawn by an engine made in 
New York, and worked by an American engi- 
neer, For some distance we passed through 
fields of the sweet potato, which here never 
requires a second planting, and propagates 
itself perpetually in the soil, patches of maize, 
low groves of bananas with their dark stems, 


thicker foliage or fresher green than that of|and plantains with their green ones, and large 


the mango, which daily drops its abundant|tracts producing the pine apple growing in 
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rows like carrots, Then came plantations of} passing through fields guarded by stiff-leaved 
the sugar-cane with its sedge-like blades of| hedges of the ratoon pine, over ways so bad | 
pale green, then extensive tracts of pasturage 
with scattered shrubs and tall dead weeds, the 
growth of the last summer, and a thin herbage 
bitten close to the soil. Here and there was 
an abandoned coffee plantation, where cattle 
were browzing among the half perished 
shrubs and broken rows of trees, and the ne- 

lected hedges of the wild pine, pina raton, as 
the Cubans call it, were interrupted with broad 
gaps. 

Sometimes we passed the cottages of the 
monteros, or peasants, built often of palm 
leaves, the walls formed of the broad sheath of 
the leaf fastened to posts of bamboo, and the 
roof thatched with the long plume-like leaf 
itself. The-door was sometimes hung with a 
kind of curtain to exclude the sun, which the 
dusk y-complexioned women and children put 
aside to gaze at us as we passed. These 
dwellings were often picturesque in their ap- 
pearance, with a grove of plantains behind, a 
thicket of bamboo by its side, waving its wil- 
low-like sprigs in the wind; a pair of mango 
trees near, hung with fruit jnst ripening, and 
reddish blossoms just opening, and a cocoa 
tree or two lifting high above the rest its im- 
mense feathery leaves and its clusters of 
green nuts. 

We now and then met the monteros them- 
selves scudding along on their little horses, in 
that pace which we calla rack. Their dress 
was a panama hat, a shirt worn over a pair of 
pantaloons, a pair of rough cowskin shoes, 
one of which ,was armed with a spur, and a 
sword lashed to the left side by a belt of cot- 
ton cloth. They are men of manly bearing, 
of thin make, but often of a good figure, with 
well spread shoulders, which, however, have a 
stoop in them, contracted, | suppose, by riding 
always with a short stirrup. 

Forests, too, we passed. You, doubtless, 
suppose that a forest, in a soil and climate like 
this, must be a dense growth of trees with co- 
lossal stems and leafy summits. A forest in 
Cuba—all that | have seen are such—is a 
thicket of shrubs and creeping plants, through 
which one would suppose that even the wild- 
cats of the country would find it impossible to 
make their way. Above this impassable jun- 
gle rises here and there the palm, or the gigan- 
tic ceyba or cotton tree, but more oflen trees 
of far less beauty, thinly scattered, and with 
few branches disposed without symmetry, and 
at this season, often leafless. 

We reached San Antonio at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and went to the inn of La Punta, 
where we breakfasted on rice and fresh eggs, 
and a dish of meat so highly flavoured with 
garlic that it was impossible to distinguish to 
what animal it belonged. . : . 

I had heard much of the beauty of the coffee 
estates of Cuba, and in the neighbourhood of 
San Antonio are some which have been reput- 
ed very fine ones. A young man, ina checked 
blue and white shirt, worn like a frock over 
checked pantaloons, with a spur on one heel, 
offered to procure us a volunte, and we engag- 
ed him. He brought us one with two horses, 
a negro postilion sitting on one, and the shafts 
of the vehicle borne by the other. We set off, 













































of a fine earth of a deep brick colour, resting 
on a bed of soft, porous, chalky, limestone. In 
the dry season the surface is easily dispersed 
into dust, and stains your clothes of a dull 
red. 

A drive of four miles, through a country full 
of palm and cocoa-nut trees, brought us to the 
gate of a coffee plantation, which our friend in 
the checked shirt, by whom we were accom- 
panied, opened for us. We passed up to the 
house through what had been an avenue of 
palms, but was now two rows of trees at very 
unequal distances, with here and there a 
sickly orange tree. On each side grew the 
coffee-shrubs, hung with flowers of snowy 
white, but unpruned and full of dry and leal- 
less twigs. In every direction were ranks of 
trees, prized for ornament or for their fruit, 
and shrubs, among which were magnificent 
oleanders luaded with flowers, planted in such 
a manner as to break the force of the wind 
and partially to shelter the plants from the too 
fierce rays of the sun. The coffee estate is, 
in fact, a kind of forest, with the trees and 
shrubs arranged in straight lines. ‘The may- 
oral, or steward of the estate, a handsome 
Cuban, with white teeth, a pleasant smile, and 
a distinct utterance of his native language, re- 
ceived us with great courtesy, and offered us 
cigarillos, though he never used tobacco, and 
spirit of cane, though he never drank. He wore 
a sword, and carried a large flexible whip, 
doubled for convenience in the hand. He 
showed us the coffee plants, the broad platforms 
with smooth surfaces of cement and raised 
borders, where the berries were dried in the 
sun, and the mills where the negroes were at 
work separating the kernel from the pulp in 
which it is enclosed. 

“These coffee estates,” said he, “are al- 
ready ruined, and the planters are abandoning 
them as fast as they can; in four years more 
there will not be a single coffee plantation on 
the island. They cannot afford to raise coffee 
for the price they get in the market.” 

I inquired the reason. “ It is,” replied he, 
“ the extreme dryness of the season when the 
plant is in flower. If we have rain at this 
time of the year, we are sure of a good crop ; 
if it does not rain the harvest is small; and 
the fuilure of rain is so common a circumstance 
that we must leave the cultivation of coffee to 
the people of St. Domingo and Brazil.” 

1 asked if the plantation could not be con- 
verted into a sugar estate. 

« Not this,” he answered ; “ it has been cul- 
tivated too long. The land was originally 
rich, but it is exhausted”—tired out was the 
expression he used—“‘ we may cultivate maize 
or rice, for the dry culture of rice succeeds 
well here, or we may abandon it to grazing. 
At present we keep a few negroes here just to 
gather the berries which ripen, without taking 
any trouble to preserve the plants, or replace 


those which die.” 





that if the motion of the volante were not the! 
easiest in the world we should have taken an) 
unpleasant jolting. The lands of Cuba fit for | 
cultivation, are divided into red and black ; we | 
were in the midst of the red lands, consisting | that there was no beauty of arrangement. We 


I could easily believe, from what I saw on 
his estate, that there must be a great deal of 
beauty of vegetation in a well-kept coffee plan- 
tation ; but the formal pattern in which it is 
disposed, the straight alleys and rows of trees, 
the squares and parallelograms, showed me 





fell in, before we returned to our inn, with the 
proprietor, a delicate-looking person, with thin 
white hands, who had been educated in Boston, 
and spoke English as if he had never lived 
anywhere else. His manners, compared with 
those of his steward, were exceedingly frosty 
and forbidding, and when I told him of the 
civility which had been shown us, his looks 
seemed to say that he wished it had been other- 
wise, 

Returning to our inn, we dined, and as the 
sun grew low, we strolled out to look at the 
town. It is situated on a clear little stream, 
over which several bathing-houses are built, 
their posts standing in the midst of the current. 
Above the town, it flows between rocky banks, 
bordered with shrubs, many of them in flower. 
Below the town, after winding a little way, it 
enters a cavern yawning in the limestone rock, 
immediately over which a huge ceyba rises, 
and stretches its leafy arms in mid heaven. 
Down this opening, the river throws itself, and 
is never seen again. This is not a singular 
instance in Cuba. The island is full of cav- 
erns and openings in the rocks, and | am told 
that many of the streams find subterranean 
passages to the sea, There is a well at the 
inn of La Punta, in which a roaring of water 
is constantly heard. It is the sound of a sub- 
terranean stream rushing along a passage in 
the rocks, and the well is an opening into its 
roof. 

In passing through the town, I was struck 
with the neat attire of those who inhabited the 
humblest dwellings, At the door of one of the 
cottages, | sawa group of children, of different 
ages, all quite pretty, with oval faces and glit- 
tering black eyes, in clean, fresh dresses, 
which, one would think, could scarcely have 
been kept a moment without being soiled, in 
that dwelling, with its mud floor. The people 
| of Cuba are sparing in their ablutions ; the men 
ido not wash their faces and hands till nearly 
mid-day, for fear of spasms; and of the wo- 
men, | am told that many do not wash at all, 
contenting themselves with rubbing their cheeks 
and necks with a little aguardiente; but the 
passion for clean linen, and, among the men, 
for clean white pantaloons, is universal. The 
montero himself, on a holiday or any publie 
occasion, will sport a shirt of the finest linen, 
smoothly ironed and starched throughout, from 
the collar downwards. 

The next day, at half-past eleven, we left 
our inn, which was also what we call in the 
United States a country store, where the clerks 
who had just performed their ablutions and 
combed their hair, were making cigars behind 
the counter from the tobacco of the Vuelta 
Abajo, and returned by the railway to Ha- 
vana. We procured travelling licenses at the 
cost of four dollars and a half each, for it is 
the pleasure of the government to levy this 
tax on strangers who travel, and early the 
following morning took thetrain for Mantanzas. 





THE RAINBOW. 
BY HENRY VAUGHAN. —1646. 


“ Still young and fine! but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soil’d, though fresh and new. 
How briglit wert thou, when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy burnisht, flaming Arch did first descry ! 
When Terah, Nahor, Haram, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world’s gray fathers in one knot, 
Did with intentive looks watch every hour 

For thy new light, and trembled at each shower ! 
When thou dost shine darkness looks white and 
Forms turn to Music, clouds to smiles and air: 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and Sunshine ! the sure tye 
Of thy Lord’s hand, the object* of his eye! 

When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distant and low, I can in thine see Him 

Who looks upon thee from His glorious throne, 
And minds the Covenant ‘twixt All and One.” 


fair, 


* Gen. ix. 16. 


Letters of Sarah [Lynes} Grubb. 


(ContMued from page 351.) 


The following letter of Christian concern 
and expostulation, was written at a time when 
the individual addressed was captivating un- 
wary souls by the eloquence of a fervid imagi- 
nation and fluency of speech, and before he 
had taken those open steps of departure, which 
resulted in his separation from membership in 
the Society of Friends. 


To Exisaa Bates. 


“ Near London, Ninth mo, 12th, 1834, 
“ Dear Frienp, 

** As | mentioned to thee afier meet- 
ing last evening, | feel much regret, that dur- 
ing thy visit to this nation, some of us have 
been shut out from thy society. As an indi- | 
vidual | can truly say that my heart has been, 
and still is, sensible of tender love toward thee, 
and interest in thy passing along, as a brother, 
and asa minister, Thy oltefi interrupted health 
has given me affectionately to sympathize with 
thee, knowing from experience how trying this | 
is; and perhaps increased by the remembrance | 
of the wide separation from home. I am, | 
however, aware that those of the social circle | 
in which thou hast moved, are not only dis- | 
posed to alleviate the suffering permitted, but | 
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| without the privilege of the Holy Scriptures ; 
|and unless we who have them, and profess be- 
| lief therein, come to this revelation of the Sa- 
| viour in our hearts, we are yet in our’sins. [| 
|have never once heard thee preach universal 


themselves to circumstances and to persons 
too, so as to hold fast their own reputation, 
These try my feelings greatly, for it is such 
who, not being decidedly and openly for the 
good cause, and that which changeth not, nor 


| grace, and | confess, as an individual, | can- | avowing themselves on the side of those who 
not recognise thy ministry in the anointing; | have gone away from us, are secretly retard- 


for it does not seem to me that the power of 
God and the wisdom of God is evidenced there- 
|in, while exposition of scripture, in the ‘ wis- 
‘dom of words,’ is largely set forth. Oh! my 
|\dear brother, [ am sorely grieved for thee. 
| Was it always thus with thee? I know not 
|how to rest in my spirit, without acquainting 
\thee with the pain that I feel, lest thy best 
(judgment should be warped. 
|fluence of one circumstanced as thou art: 
would it not be sorrowful to become the in- 
strument of bringing any to rest in that which 
is short of the Gospel dispensation? [ am, in 
a sense of travail of soul for thy truest inter- 
ests, and with sincere affection, thy real 
friend, 
Saran Gruss.” 


To 
“ Lexden, First mo. 15th, 1835, 
“T left London very much depressed. 
|Perhaps it never fell to my lot to obtain so 
little substantial relief in any previous going 
| forth as a minister ; notwithstanding it cost me 
great conflict and suffering to leave home, and 
also again to show myself in London ; but it 
behoves us to become willing to endure the 
misconstructions even of those we greatly pre- 
fer to ourselves, when our words and conduct 
too, appear to them to be erroneous, while we 
can appeal to the Searcher of all hearts, that 
'we have nothing in view that is of a sinister 
nature, or that desires anything contrary to His 
holy will, ; 

* | suppose thou dost not think that anything 
was elicited at the Morning Meeting, calcu- 
lated to render Friends of the old school less 
uneasy than they have long been, respecting 
the novel opinions that are afloat. I confess 
that my apprehensions were rather confirmed, 
for there seemed to be a disposition to cover 
and gloss over the unsoundness, so as to make 
it less tangible than when so much caution in 
expression was not observed : however this like- 





abundantly calculated to do so. 
“ Now suffer me to pen a little of my sense | 
of deep interest respecting thy engagements in | 
word and doctrine; having never before ad- | 
dressed thee on paper, and fearing there will | 
be no opportunity for verbal communication. | 
Perhaps both thou and I think that we speak 
under the same influence that enabled our first 
Friends, called to the ministry, to preach | 
Christ : we do, howeyer, differ with respect i 
our views, if | gather what thine are from thy 
communications in the gallery ; for it seems to | 
me, that while thou recommends and enforcest 
faith in the outward coming of the Redeemer, 
and in all that He did and suffered for man- 
_kind, in that prepared body in which He offer- 
ed Himself up a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, thou dost not.call us unto His 
inward coming, by which all may partake of 
salvation through Him, even those who are 


wise will,sooner or later, be detected, and made 
manifest by that Spirit which ‘ searcheth all 
things, even the deep things of God ;’ yea, ‘ the 
hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and 
the waters shall overflow the hiding place,’ 
however we may fortify them in the strength 


lof that wisdom which is from beneath.” 


To ——, 
“Third month 20th, 1836. 
. “Oh! the wisdom of this 
world ! what mischief it does by meddling with 
that which it cannot comprehend ! but I do be- 
lieve that the simplicity of the Gospel will yet 
prevail over it all, even within our pale; and 
Babel builders will be confounded, as indeed 
they have ever been. 

“| wish not to anticipate the coming Year- 
ly Meeting: there ig, however, a class very 
active at such times, who can accommodate 


Great is the in- | 


ing the work that must divide and scatter, and 
remove allthat will not bear the scrutiny of 
the light; and many dear young people are 
staggered by their means.” 


To 


“ London, Fifth month, 1836. 
“] had a very awful requiring, on 
Fourth-day morning, of a visit to the Men’s 
Meeting, where my Great Master opened the 
way for me to lay down a heavy load indeed ; 
and for which relief I felt and feel humbly 
thankful. 

‘1 still hope the little humble ones will be 
comforted and strengthened, by the all-tran- 
quillizing influence of the Spirit of Truth, 
spreading over them before this annual assem- 
bly closes, . 

“ [The following is the substance of what 
was delivered by S. G. in the visit tothe Men’s 
Meeting, alluded to in the foregoing letter ; and 
has been supplied by a Friend who took it 
down shortly afier.] 

“*]T am come among you, a poor, weak 
creature, laden with a burden, the weight of 
which cannot be expressed even bythe tongue 
of the eloquent, much less by mine ; but I must 
endeavour to lay it down. 

«The time is now come, often foretold, when 
the Lord would descend amongst this people 
as the rain, the storm, and the overflowin 
flood. It must indeed be acknowledged that a 
weighty shaking has come upon us. There 
are among you those who have been as fruit- 
ful branches, but for want of abiding in the 
root, and retaining the sap, are withering, and 
will wither, 

«The foundation of every individual in 
this Society will be discovered, whether it be 
‘upon the rock,’ or ‘upon the sand.’ * Who- 
soever heareth my sayings,’ said our blessed 
Saviour, ‘and doeth them, I will show you to 
whom he is like. He is like a man which built 
an house, and digged deep,’ (Friends, you do 
not like the trouble of digging deep) ‘ and laid 
the foundation on a rock.’ The Jews heard 
this saying of Christ with their outward ears, 
but, having their inward ears closed, they 
would not build on Him, the Rock ; and when 
the rain descended, the floods came, and the 
winds blew, they fell, 

“«* How painful were the sufferings of our 
forefathers in coming to this foundation! Their 
opponents were strong in the words of scrip- 
ture, like those formerly who thought that in 
them they had eternal life ; to whom our dear 
Saviour addressed these words—‘ Ye search 
the scriptures, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify of 
me ; and ye will not come to me, that ye might 
have life.’ Thus, thongh they studied the 
scriptures, and imagined they were skilled in 
the knowledge of them, yet, resting in their 
outward knowledge, they would not come unto 
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Him of whom they testified, and in whom alone 
there is life. You, too, study the scriptures 
by the strength of your rational, intellectual 
faculties, and doubt not you comprehend their 
meaning; and here you stop: you refuse to 
come unto Christ in His inward and spiritual 
appearance ; you will not hear His voice speak- 
ing in your hearts, and are therefore rejecting 
Him. 

‘«¢ Man is a dark, benighted creature. By 
his natural powers he cannot know himself; 
he cannot discover his way out of the fall, into 
a lasting union with his Maker: his heart is 
deceitful above all things, he must therefore 
come unto Him who searcheth the heart; and 
how doth He search the heart? by His Spirit ; 
‘for the Spirit searcheth all things; yea, the 
deep things of God,’ ‘ For what man know- 
eth the things of a man, save the spirit.of man 
which is in him? even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.’ The 
light of Christ is imparted to each of us; a 
measure of the same Spirit that gave forth the 
scriptures. When Adam had transgressed the 
commands of his Maker, he lost the Divine 
image in which he was created ; he died to the 
heavenly life he had in God; but our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in His infinite mercy, entered 
into his heart, as the true light, wisdom and 
power ; and it is only in His light that we can 
see light. 

«Oh! my Friends, there were some in an- 
cient days who said one to another, ‘ Go to, 
let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly ;’ 
‘Jet us build us a city and a tower, whose top 
may reach unto heaven.’ Some of you are 
laying hand to hand, and shoulder to shoulder, 
to erect a tower whose height may reach to 
heaven; beautiful indeed to the eye, and of 
fair proportions ; and you are saying to others, 
‘Come and behold what we are doing ; join 
yourselves unto us, and we will show you the 
gospel path unto heaven ; a path full of charity 
and love; an easy and a comfortable path, 
wherein ye may avoid the cross ;” but ‘ say ye 
not, a confederacy, to all them to whom this 

ple shall say, a confederacy.’ Oh! beware 
of that subtle spirit which would lead you from 
the pure Truth, under such delusive preten- 
sions ; for though these talk of the unity of the 
Spirit, it is not the cementing: influence with 
which Christ unites His disciples in precious 
fellowship. And I am commanded to tell you 
that, as in the instance of the tower of Babel, 
the Lord came down and confounded their 
language, so will it be with the Babel-builders 
amongst us; for when they come together, 
they will not understand each other’s speechs 
and their building on the sand will crumble to 
pieces, and they themselves will wither, wither, 
wither ; and be scattered to the north and to 
the south, to the east and to the west. 

** And oh! let me earnestly entreat you of 
this description, in the love of the Gospel, to 
stand still and see what you are doing. I be- 
lieve there have been times when some of you 
have seen, in the true light, that you were 
wrong, but the pride of your hearts would not 
suffer you to acknowledge it ; but remember, 
it is an awful thing to tempt the Lord your 
God: you know not, how long these convic- 
tions may be granted you; and ‘if the light 
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that is in you be darkness, how great is that | per decision, on a subject which involved their 
darkness !’ true interests. Much forbearance was requi- 

“* And now, my beloved young people—| site in meeting all the difficulties which they 
you, dear children, on whose behalf | have} advanced ; and while the Indian character is 
often raised the secret petition in my chamber, | gradually developed, the cause of their slow 
and the more public one in the assemblies of improvement is also seen, but which it was 
the people, be not dismayed at the prospect | nevertheless important to effect, though by a 





before you ; for I have to tell you (and | wish | 
you to take notice of it, and to write it down) | 


tedious and difficult process. 
Under date of Eleventh month 16th, 


that all this that now causes so much stumb-| 1820, he says, “1 went to see one of the 


ling and perplexity, and produces such a sen- 
sation, will fade away, and the authors of it 
will go back to the world and the beggarly 
elements ; and on looking round, you will won- 
der and say,‘ What is become of the great 
work that was doing, and where are the au- 
thors of it? for we cannot discern a trace of it.’ 

“* What became of those who, in former 
days, caused divisions in this Society? Were 
they not all blighted and scattered ? 

*** And ye, faithful ones, to whom the prin- 
ciples of Truth are yet precious ; who love the 
pure cause, and are often bowed down in spirit 
on its behalf, you have no cause to fear; for 








chiefs to consult with him respecting the 
school. He told me that he now united in 
having a council with those of the opposite 
party, to see how they stood relative to hav- 
ing the children instructed ; that he would send 
in the morning to hear whether a principal 
chief had returned from hunting, and they 
would get together and send us word when the 
council should be held. I afterwards went to 
one of the natives favourable to improvement, 
and had considerable conversation with him, 
to my satisfaction. Many subjects were touch- 
ed upon relative to the situation of the Indians, 
improvements, &c. [| told him I did not know 


though you be left as the gleanings of the| how the school would terminate ; [ intended to 
grapes of the vintage, yet shall you be planted | be firm to my post, and go to the school-house 
on a very fruitful hill; not one of self-exalta-|as socn as it should be requested by the In- 


tion, but a hill above the level of the spirit of} dians. 


this world ; and you. shall spread abroad, and 
increase, and flourish; for this Society was 
planted ‘a noble vine; wholly a right seed ;’ 
and it is not the will of the Almighty that this 
people should ever cease to be a people. 

“¢]T brought nothing with me into this meet- 
ing, for | remembered our Saviour’s command 
to His disciples, not to take thought how they 
might speak ; with the promise, ‘ for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall 
3 k.’ ” 

The fulfilment of the above remarkable pre- 
diction, as far as regards the “ Beaconites,” is 
well elucidated by the following extract of a 
letter recently received in Philadelphia, from 
a Friend in England. Speaking of those Se- 
paratists, he says, that “ after a declining ex- 
istence of some 14 years duration, they are all 


17th.— | have been engaged about home 
most of the day. One of the natives came to 
our dwelling with whom | had very consider- 
able conversation. I told him I had been at 
his house yesterday, but found he was not at 
home ; but I expected he had heard of the pro- 
posed council. He told me he had been in- 
formed of what | had in view ; and was will- 
ing a council should be held, if it was my wish, 
but he did not think it would terminate satis- 
factorily. He said that he now saw Indians 
would not be able to go on with improvements ; 
for as soon as the opposition party spoke 
strongly against it, then the missionaries and 
good white people would drop it, and not per- 
severe with spirit, so that the most ignorant of 
their people would succeed in their plans, 
This man was an interesting Indian, and fa- 


scattered as was predicted by Sarah Grubb, | vourable to efforts for bettering their condition. 


to the four winds of heaven! I do not, at this 


20th.—* Two of the oppoitng chiefs came 


moment, know, of any two individual Beacon-| over to our house, and said they had under- 
ites who meet together in religious fellowship: | stood we wished to have a council with them ; 
although, in our meeting alone, more than one | and they had now come to see what it was re- 
hundred grown persons broke from us, profess- specting. We told them it was relating to the 
edly on religious grounds, and not one has | school; we wished they might collect together, 


returned. ‘They are all become as chaff be- 
fore the threshing floor, entirely blown away.” 


(To be continued.) 
— 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS. 


(Continued from page 351.) 


The Friend’s situation was attended with 
much conflict of spirit, that he might be fa- 
voured with Divine direction, so as to act 
amongst this uncultivated people for their good, 
and for the glory and honour of his heavenly 
Father, who had done much for him. He had 
to do with an ignorant, suspicious, and divided 
peopte, whose passions were easily excited, but 
whose indolent habits called for much patience 
on his part, in gradually leading them to a pro- 


and endeavour to have unity amongst them- 
selves, that the school might go on to satisfac- 
tion. They replied, it wouldbe in vain to get 
together, because their people were very much 
divided, and would not be able to unite in sen- 
timent. They continued much opposed to hav- 
ing the school, and would use no endeavours 
to protect the schoolmaster, from any of their 
evil-minded people who might get intoxicated. 
They did not wish Friends to continue their, 
labours amongst them any longer, as they felt 
afraid that a charge would be brought against 
them. One of them said, he thought it would 
perhaps be well for us, to mark off a piece of 
land, sufficient to satisfy Friends for their la- 
bour and expense on behalf of the Indians, 
that their people might know how much land 
they had left of their own. He thought the 
different communications made by Friends, 
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stating that no charge would ever be brought 
against them, would be of little account. They 
felt no objection to being killed, if that was to 
be their lot; which they thought little worse 
than it would be to lose their land, which they 
considered very probable. Much more was 
said by them to the same purport, which evinc- 
ed to us their indifference in regard to improve- 
ments. We told them, they had better make 
their minds easy in relation to their lands, for 
the Quakers would never ask them for any 
land, furs, or money, for what they have done 
for them ;—that it would be in vain for Friends 
to try to get any thing from them, because 
their people had many writings from the Qua- 
kers, which stated there would never be any 
charge brought against the natives, for the 
assistance that had been or might be rendered 
unto them. We thought those opposed to im- 
provements, should allow the others to go on 
with the school, without making so much dis- 
turbance about it. That if they themselves 
had children they were not satisfied to send, 
they would be at liberty to keep them at home ; 
but should not deter others from improving. 
The interview closed without our getting any 
satisfaction, and no certainty that a council 
would be held. 

“In the afternoon another of the natives 
came here, whose son had been regular in the 
atlendance of school ; and to him | related the 
substance of our morning interview with the 
two chiefs. It was an inieresting and trying 
time to us both. He was one whom I consid- 
ered the most friendly to our views, and after 
considerable conversation we thought it would 
be best for the chiefs to consider the present 
state of the concern, and accordingly we ap- 
plied to them for their conclusion respecting it. 

22d.—* One of the principal chiefs came to 
our habitation, and stated that he had come on 
business. He had returned three days ago 
from a short hunting tour, and had come to 
inform us of what some of the chiefs had con- 
cluded upon. He said they had now fitted up 
the house for the reception of scholars, and 
wished the school should commence as soon 
as practicable. © 

“ They desired we might not be-uneasy, be- 
cause the time was past in which they had told} 
Friends a house should be prepared ;—that we 
might commence as soon as we thought pro-| 
per. He said they intended having a council | 
next day, in which they would ascertain the 
number of children that would attend school | 
steadily ; and thay were going to make such | 
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kers to grow weary in endeavouring to assist 
his people ;—that a number of them felt dis- 
posed to take Friends’ advice, and to pay at- 
tention to business ; and he thought the Great 
Spirit would be pleased with the continued en- 
deavours of Friends to assist the Indians. He 
did not think any unpleasant occurrence would 
take place in the prosecution of the school, be- 
cause it was determined, if much opposition 
was shown to it, they would drop it for the 
present.” 

The teacher writes under date of 24th :— 
“We have been preparing to move to Tune- 
wanna to-morrow, and during the course of 
the day, whilst thus engaged I have felt a por- 
tion of tranquillity cover my mind, notwith- 
standing | heard that some of the natives said, 
that my life would be taken if I persevered in 
teaching the school, 

25th.—‘* Accompanied an Indian who took 
the school-books, slates, bedding, &c., up to 
‘TTunewanna in a canoe, where we arrived about 
12 o’clock, and | ate my dinner with a compos- 
ed mind ; after which | was engaged in fitting 
up benches, &c., to commence school the be- 
ginning of next week, I left about 3 o’clock 
for home, hardly knowing whether to come 
through the Indian village, or take a very 
rough path through the woods; but at length 
felt satisfied to go the usual way ; and as I ap- 
proached the habitations of those natives who 
were much opposed to the school, was favoured 


| 


ancient” order of watchmen, by making elec. 
tric batteries do their business much more vig- 
ilantly and effectually. Think of it! The 
midnight incendiary or burglar draws near 
your dwelling, intent on mischief. One hand 
is fumbling at the lock, while the other grasps 
the pistol or the knife that is to repel any un- 
expected resistance. All seems silent and 
secure. The family are evidently buried in 
slumber. Nota mouseis stirring. He pushes 
on to commence operations. With his burglar 
instrument he soon opens the door or the win- 
dow. ‘He listens. All’s quiet. He lights a 
candle. Not an object to arouse his suspicions 
is to be seen. There is the china closet, where 
the silver is kept. He will try his luck there 
first. He enters the house; when, presto! at 
the first step an invisible blind force of nature 
strikes him down, stunned and senseless, and 
with the same shock rings an alarm bell, 
which rouses the whole neighbourhood. Be- 
fore he can recover, he is seized and pinioned, 
with the evidences of his guilt upon him. The 
electric watchman has done the business; a 
watchman that never sleeps at his post, and 
one which pistols and bowie knives cannot dis- 
may—a “ most quiet and ancient watchman,” 
and yet one that may be trusted.—Boston 
Transcript. 





A Manufactory of Guano.—We are favour- 
ed with the following amusing description, ex- 


with strength to get alung pretty much to my | tracted from the letter of an English gentleman, 


satisfaction.” 
(To be continued.) 





Behaviour in Company.—On the subject of 
Behaviour in Company, Legh Richmond gives 
the following excellent advice to his daugh- 
ters: 

*“‘ Be cheerful, but not gigglers. Be serious, 
but not dull. Be communicative, but not for- 
ward. Be kind, but not servile. Beware of 
silly, thoughtless speeches ; although you may 
forget them, others will not. Remember God’s 
eye is in every place, and his ear in every 
company. Beware of levity and familiarity 
with young men; a modest reserve, without 
affectation, is the only safe path. Court and 
encourage serious conversation with those who 
are truly serious and conversable ; and do not 
go into valuable company without endeavour- 
ing to improve by the intercourse permitted to 
you. Nothing is more unbecoming, when one 
part of a company is engaged in profitable 
conversation, than that another part should be 





| 
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who has recently visited an extensive hacienda, 
in the department of Huasco, Chili :—* On 
approaching the lower part of the estate, near 
the sea, I was struck by the appearance of a 
long grove of fullgrown willows, completely 
bare of leaves, and as white as snow, every 
fork in their branches containing a cormorant’s 
nest. I counted sixty-seven nests in one tree, 
It is a complete guano manufactory at home, 
and it is the guano from such an immense 
number of birds that destroys the life of the 
trees, and kills all vegetation for some rods on 
each side, We walked along the row of nest 
trees, on which. were ensconced many thou- 
sands of huge black cormorants, not moving 
an inch for us; but keeping up a continued 
loud, harsh grunt, so that shutting your eyes, 
you would fancy yourself in an enormous pig- 
gery. The ground all along is strewed with 
fish bones, some surprisingly large; and on 
the last tree of the plantation were seated a 
congregation of grave vultures, sedately await- 
ing the departure of the cormorants, to finish 


arrangements, that there would be no difficul-| trifling, giggling, and talking comparative|the refuse of the fish and other offal which 
ties in respect to the children attending. After | nonsense to each other.” 


some deliberation, Friends concluded that the 
fixtures, books, &c., which would be wanted 


—— 


An Electric Watchman.—A Mr. Petrie, of | 


| 


for the school, should be taken to the school-| London, has formed an ingenious contrivance 


house, as had been proposed by the chief, that! for protecting premises by the aid of electric | 
the school might commence the coming week. | shocks. 


should be left. It was really an extraordina- 


| ry scene, and | could have watched it for 


hours.— Liverpool Albion. 





Power of the Soil to Absorb Odours.—It 


It has been practically tested, and is|is well known that onions, if buried in the 


One of the Friends pressed upon the chief the| about to be applied to an extensive factory at|earth fora few days previous to being cooked, 
Westham. ‘The battery will be a very power-| will have lost much of their rank flavour. Wild 
ful one, and will effect the double object of| ducks, which are often too fishy in flavour to 
ringing a large alarm bell, and prostrating all| be good, may be rendered much more palata- 


necessity there was of their people being bound 
to preserve order, and to suppress any difficul- 
ties that might arise among them, in which 
case Friends would feel satisfied to open the 
school ; which was agreed to. The chief men- 
tioned that he had heard some intimations like 
Friends leaving them, if they did not progress 
with improvements ; he did not wish the Qua- 


who may attempt to enter the premises. 


What will not science effect next? First it} buried in the ground for a few hours. 


ble by being wrapped in absorbent paper, and 
Dried 


abolishes our stage-coach drivers, or converts} cod-fish loses much of its austerity of flavour, 
them into conductors and brakemen ; and now| if we may coin a term, by similar treatment, 
it threatens to supersede the “ most quiet and| During the plague in Europe, clothing was 
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ofien buried for a time, to disinfect it. This | veyed but unsatisfactory information to stran- | perty and the extent of suffering among the 
absorbent property of the soil is due to the|gers. The Picayune of the 3d ult., contains| inhabitants of the inundated region, which this 
presence of carbonaceous matters ; for clean |the following account, the most graphic we sudden irruption of the Mississippi has caused, 
sea-beach sand will produce no such results, | have seen, which, we think, will interest our| he might gaze and confess he had never beheld 
while pulverized charcoal will act with much | readers. a more imposing, a more interesting sight. 
greater energy than common soil. On this The whole of the streets in the Second Muni- 
principle, animal matters coated with unleach- The Inundation at New Orleans. cipality, lying at right angles with the river, 
ed ashes, and then buried in pulverulent peat) 4 Glimpse from the Cupola of the St. Charles, | 8" Now so many vast water courses, or aqua- 
or muck, will not only decompose without giv- tic highways, issuing as it were from the bosom 
ing off offensive odours, but the muck will ae ; of the swamp, which is the terminus for each. 
also, by absorbing the resulting gases arising | been visited, and which to the present moment | [ndeed, there is no place with which we can 
from decompositiun, be rendered highly valu. | bas baffled all the skill of our best engineers | compare New Orleans when seen landward, 
able as a fertilizer. Dr. Dana says, that a|'© stay it in its onward course, has completely | or with the back to the river, at the present 
dead horse, if cut in pieces and treated as changed the aspect of our city. New Orleans| moment, that would give the absent traveller 
above, will render twenty loads of muck equal | 'S for the nonce precisely in the condition of s correct an idea of its topographical features 
in quality to the best stable manure.—Late | beleaguered town, her enemy, the giant Fa- | as the city of Venice. A few bridges only are 
Paper. ther of Waters, extending his lines and cir- wanting, with some embarkations larger than 

cumvallations slowly but surely around her.|the small skiffs with which the housekeeper 
We have now, since the irruption of the river} navigates the streets to and from terra firma 
through the Sauve crevasse, water on all sides | to make the resemblance complete. Ti cacin 


of us: in front, on our flanks, and in our rear. | street, with its ample width beyond Circus 
The semicircular form of New Orleans renders | street, would well answer for the grand canal 
S 


her more accessible to water, more liable to be| jn the Queen of the Adriatic, while Gravier 
invested by it, in the event of any breach in| street, Perdido, Poydras, and others, would 
the levee above her confines, than were her| bear a sufficiently striking comparison with 
outline more direct, whilst the absence of any | the other water highways in the Italian city. 
elevation of soil in her vicinity, and the almost | There was something mournfully grand in the 
imperceptible declivity of the land lying be-|landscape—as we viewed it from the vast ele- 
tween her river face and the lake (Pontchar-| vation where we stood. The wide expanse of 
train) which bounds her in the rear, enables the | unbroken flood in the direction of Carrollton 
insidious element, when once broken loose] and the Metairie Ridge, with the silent and 
from the bed of the Father of Waters, to spread| almost imperceptible march of the insidious 
far and wide, presenting the appearance of a/| element, as it issued out in long lines from the 
vast, dull and stagnant lake. brushwood—those long lines represented by 
This is just the picture which the uppermost | Common, Gravier, and other parallel streets— 
portion of the rear wards in the Second Muni-| constantly encroaching on the busy haunts of 
cipality now presents, and which cannot be| industry, and already within a gun-shot of our 
contemplated without feelings of mingled awe} central focus—St. Charles street in the Second 
and fear. On Thursday last we went with aj and Royal street in the First Municipalities— 
friend to the top of the St. Charles Hotel, and | all irresistibly making back to the source from 
viewed the scene of devastation from the colon- | whence the ruin came, the bed of the Missis- 
nade of the cupola. Far away to the utmost|sippi, forced on us the conviction of the puny, 
extent of vision toward Carrollton, and above, | futile efforts of man, to interpose and arrest 
leading to the lands in the vicinity of the} nature in the operation of oneof her simplest 
Sauve crevasse, the surface of the country on| laws. 
the left bank of the Mississippi is one sheet of} ‘There are many strikingly beautiful objects 
water, dotted in innumerable spots with houses,|in New Orleans, discernible amidst the pre- 
plots of verdure and the thousand and one ob-| sent melancholy visitation. The rear of the 
jects familiar to sylvan scenery in the South, | city, as is well kn: wn, is bounded by a thick, 
such as barns, out-houses, lofiy trees and| impenetrable jungle, or undergrowth of rank 
brushwood, in all their interminable variety.| shrubs, interspersed with cypress and other 
It appears that the water, afier rushing through | trees, of little pretension as to lofty altitude, 
the breach in the levee on Mr. Sauve’s land, | but altogether forming a splendid back-ground 
inundated that gentleman’s plantation, and to the site of this great commercial emporium, 
those of other planters on the New Orleans} During several years, the Draining Company, 
side. Then, penetrating as far as the Metairie | with powerful machinery, have been operating 
Ridge, it there took another direction, and,|there, pioneering the way to our constantly 
rushing down parallel with the river, gradually | incr asing population, who yearly extend their 
filled the low lands as far as Carrollton and| dwellings farther and farther from the littoral 
the back of Lafayette. There being no outlet| face of the city. At present as a matter of 
for it, in the large volume in which it came, | course, their occupation is gone, but far back 
by the swamp, and lake Pontchartrain, which | in the swamp, the extreme verge of humanity, 
bounds the latter, the canals which connect|as it may be called, their engine houses, wide 
the city with the lake were quickly filled, and| apart and isolated, may be designated, to bor- 
the water returned slowly, but continuously,| row a figure of De Tocqueville, as so many 
from the edge of the woods that cover the un-|arks of civilization in an ocean of leaves. 
cleared area lying at the back of the Second | These rear their heads, seemingly as in melan- 
Municipality, toward the river. choly contemplation of the inutility of further 
The view of the upper section of the city,| efforts, to extend the race of man over the 
from the cupola of the St. Charles, is highly | wild domain of nature in that direction, since 
picturesque, and could one disengage his mind | the action of an hour may destroy the labour 
from the idea of the tremendous loss of pro-jof years. 













































The terrible inundation with which we have 





Queer Head Dress.—Lieut. Lynch, in his 
expedition to the Dead Sea, thus describes a 
queer head dress, which the women about 
Beyrout wear: “ The most striking peculiari- 
ty of dress we saw, was the tautour or horn, 
worn mostly by the wives of mountaineers. 
It was from fourteen inches to two feet long, 
three or four inches wide at the base, and 
about one inch at the top. It is made of tin, 
silver, or gold, according to the circumstance 
of the wearer, and it is sometimes studded with 
precious stones. From the summit depends a 
veil, which falls upon the breast, and, at will, 
conceals the features. It is frequently drawn 
aside, sufficiently to leave one eye exposed. 
It is worn only by married women, or by un- 
married ones of the highest rank, and once 
assumed, it is worn for life. Although the 
temple may throb and the brain be racked with 
fever, it cannot be laid aside, Put on with the 
bridal robe, it does not give place to the 
shroud. * * * It is supposed to have 
some reference to the words, ‘ the horns of the 
righteous shall be observed.’ ” 




















Turnip Seeds.—One of the most respect- 
able farmers in Montgomery county called 
upon us a short time since, and gave us the 
following directions for preparing turnip seed 
for sowing—mix the seed with flour of sul- 
phur, then put in a bottle and cork up perfect- 
ly tight for six or eight weeks previously to 
planting. He has pursued this plan for seve- 
ral years, and has never known it to fail to 
protect the crop effectually against the fly. 
This is an important hint to our farmers, and 
we commend it to their attention.—Farmer 
and Mechanic. 

The earl of Essex was asked his opinion of 
poets? ‘1 think them,” said he, * the best 
writers, next to those that write prose.” 





THE FRIEND. 





SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1849. 





We have omitted from week to week, to 
give details of the inundation at New Orleans, 
as not being specific and clear to those not con- 
versant with the spot. To say this street was 
overflowed, and in that boats were plying, con- 
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THE FRIEND. 


Turning away our eyes from the wide and] Our space will only admit of a passing no- years. Application may be made at No. 24 


watery wastes in the rear Wards of the city, 
which inspire such melancholy feeling, and 
facing the majestic Mississippi which fronts it, 
the depressing effect of the spectacle from 
which we have withdrawn our gaze, disap- 
pears in a moment, 


greatness, 
“ While stands the Capitol, Rome shall stand.” 


So sang or said the poet. 
idea of the “ Capitolit immobile saxum,” and 
applying it to the Father of Waters, exclaim: 
* Whilst the Mississippi flows, New Orleans 
shall flourish.” The sight of our levee is 
enough to make the heart of an Orleans leap 
within him with exultation. 


tons to that of an oyster sloop, moored from 
the Lafayette line almost to the old tobacco 
warehouses, announces the immense commerce 
which connects this great port with every civi- 
lized nation throughout the globe. There is a 
peculiar beauty in the manner in which these 
vessels are distributed. Ships, barques, and 
brigs are on each flank, whilst the small craft 
of sloop, schooner, &c., and the countless fleet 
of steamboats, employed in the river trade, are 
in the centre. These are but the signs of only 
the beginning 
to raise New 
city in the Union, and which must go on at 
accelerated speed, with each revolving year, 
as the valley of the Mississippi becomes filled 
up with a hardy, free, and industrious popula- 
tion. 

A very striking distinction already exists in 
the aspect of the city, taken in relation to its 
three divisions, viz.: the First, Second, and 
Third Municipalities. To the eye of the spec- 
tator from the top of the St. Charles, the First 
Municipality already denotes by unmistakable 
signs the priority of its origin. 
are more compactly set together, and the hoar 
of comparative antiquity has set its seal on all 
within its circuit. We have said the hoar— 
which is a misnomer—for it is rather by the 
black—the sooty roofs, and the irregular out- 


line of the dwellings that the distinction is| 


marked, than by anything emblematic of de- 
cay. The Second Municipality buildings have 
a fresh and youthful appearance, proudly show- 
ing in all the gaiety of newly imposed white- 
wash and light colours. The Third Munici- 
pality is also less crowded together, and seems 
covered with a less heavy atmosphere. Of all 


There lies the source of 
all our wealth, and the sure hope of our future | 


We adopt the | 


| of its present position, being surrounded with | 


The long line of | 
vessels of every rate of burthen, from 1,000 | 


of a prosperity that is destined | 
Orleans far above every other | 


The houses | 


tice of particular edifices which lay spread out 
at our feet, as we stood gazing on the scene 
from the giddy height of the St. Charles. 
Among them, after our noble churches, such 
‘as the old Cathedral in the Place d’ Armes, 


temples of worship, Christ Church, &c., &c., 
the University of Louisiana in Common street, 
most challenged observation, from the extreme 
beauty of the architecture, and the singularity 


water through the present inundation. — [t look- 
ed like one of those old palaces of the Venetian 
Magnifichi, which by their picturesque outlines 
arrest the eye of the traveller and seem by 
their solidity to defy the hand of time and de- 
eay. Another prominent feature in the land- 
| scape is the Marine Hospital on the right bank 
of the Mississippi. It is beautifully located, 
}and is an admirable adjunct to the many ex- 
icellent institutions in which New Orleans 
abounds. ‘The Charity Hospital, the Orphan 
Asylum near the Lafayette line, St. Louis Ho- 
tel, and the U. S. Mint, also comes out in fine 
relief in the picture, when viewed on a day like 
Thursday last, under a sunny sky and in a 
calm and clear atmosphere. 

Turning again for a glance at the scene of 
the inundation, we traced the progress of the 
flood, along the Shell Road, downward to the 
Faubourg Treme, and the Bayou St. John. 
Here the water is silently encroaching, and if 
the river do not fall soon it may invade the 
dwellings of our citizens throughout the First 
Municipality, and produce the same suffering 
as that which exists among our population in 
the Second. But we hope for better things. 
Although, from some unexplained phenomena 
accompanying the Sauve crevasse, even from 
the commencement, all the efforts of our scien- 
lific engineers and practical mechanics have 
proved unavailing to stop the irruption, we 
have the melancholy consolation of knowing 








volume of the Mississippi must diminish, and 
the task of repairing the terrible breach be an 
easy one. May heaven avert from us such an- 
| other catastrophe! May our citizens, in their 
foresight and their intelligence, devise some 
means of raising an insuperable barrier to an- 
other inundation from the same source! Sad 
experience of its fatal effects on health, on in- 
| dustry, and the general weal, should teach us 
|a lesson that no lapse of time could obliterate. 





St. Patrick’s, the Presbyterian and Methodist | 


that the period cannot be far distant when the | 


South Twellth street. 


oe 


WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 
School in this city, as Principal. Application 
to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel R. Shep- 
pard, Hannah R, Newbold, or Elizabeth W. 
Tatum. 


Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 27th of Sixth month, 
1849, at Friends’ meeting-house, Flushing, Belmont 
| county, Ohio, Joun Gitsert, of Harrisville, Harrison 
| county, Ohio, to Susanna, daughter of Abraham and 
Sarah Packer, of the former place. 





Diep, of cholera, on the 11th instant,at the residence 
of her son, Walter Knight, Frankford, Pa.. Mary 
Knicut, in the 76th year of her age; a member of 
Goshen Monthly Meeting. Firmly attached to the 

| principles and testimonies of the Society, she was 
faithful to maintain them, Her adorning was that of 
a meek and quiet spirit; and being of a cheerful and 
affectionate disposition, those who knew her could ap- 
| preciate her worth, and were closely attached to her, 
| to whom her example was deeply instructive. Many 
| of her latter years were spent in the families of one or 
| other of her children, to whom she was a devoted mo- 
ther. Hearing of the illness of a grand-daughter, she 
left home to render her the assistance and consolation 
| her presence could effect. Feeling unwell, she said, 
“Perhaps my lamp will burn at midnight; I have en- 
deavoured to have it trimmed, and oil in my vessel.” 
The disease assuming an alarming character, she pe- 
| titioned, “O Lord! sustain my sinking soul ;” and 
again, “O Lord, in thee do I put my trust.” She was 
| ofteu engaged in supplication for strength to bear her 
sufferings. Resting on the goodness and mercy of 
her heavenly Father, her mind was preserved clear to 
the last; and we doubt not she has passed into the 
presence of her living and life-giving Lord. 


, on the 15th inst., of consumption, Susan_L., 
wife of Eden S. Webster, and daughter of Nathan 
Vail, in the 38th year of her age ; a member of Plain- 
field Preparative Meeting. Her bereaved friends have 
the very comforting and consoling assurance that 
their loss is her eternal gain. ‘Throughout her pro- 
tracted illness, her patient submission to the Divine 
| Master’s will, was remarkably conspicuous,—not @ 
murmur was heard to escape her lips; and frequently 
| during the last few weeks of her life, when the severe 
coughing spells came on, she would say, “ I am afraid 
my patience will not hold out to the end.” Although 
the enemy was permitted at times sorely to buffet her, 
yet through prayer joy sprang up in her troubled 
breast, and she would proclaim to those around her, 
what the Lord had done for her soul, and seemed in a 
marvellous manner to be enjoying a foretaste of the 
bliss that awaited her. And while thus filled with 
joyful anticipations, her spirit was poured forth in 
earnest desires that all her family and friends might 
partake with her of the like blessedness. Almost her 
last words were, “ Happy ! oh how happy ! praise be 
to the Lord God and the Lamb forever and forever- 
more, amen.” 





the streets, however, of New Orleans, viewed | 
from such an elevation as that on which we! 
took our bird’s eye glance, Royal street, 
the First Municipality, is the most striking f 
regularity and continuous length. 


Moral Almanac for 1850. 
, in the city of New York, on the 17th instant, 
acne W., wife of James Hilyard, in the 35th year 


: ee : : jof her age. Her disease was inflammation of the 
ceived and is for sale at the Depository, No. | bowels ; and so insidious was its progress, that no se- 


84 Mulberry street ; price $2 per gross, and rious apprehensions ofa fatal termination were enter- 
|25 cents per dozen, or 3 cents a single copy. | ‘ined by her friends, until a very few days before 


The Moral Almanac for 1850, published by | p 


10 | the Tract Association of Friends, has been re- 
or 


It forms a | 
direct line through the heart of the city, paral- | 


Jel with the river, and abutting on Canal street 
at right angles with mathematical precision. 
It seems as if it were designed for the great 


Country storekeepers and Friends generally 
| are invited to promote ils sale and circulation 


a ~ | in their respective neighbourhoods, 
thoroughfare of bustling life and active busi- x! 


ness; but it, as well as Chartres street, its 
neighbour, has been completely eclipsed by the 
new streets of St. Charles, Camp, Magazine, 
and Tehoupitoulas, and the Second Munici- 
pality. 


WANTED. 


A situation with a Friend in the country is 
wanted fortwo English children, a brother and 
sister, the former aged ten, and the latter eight 


her decease ; when she soon sank into a state of un- 
consciousness, which continued to the close. Previ- 
ously she had been favoured to sec that her end was 
approaching, and was enabled to resign her husband 
and little ones into His hand, without whose notice 
not a sparrow falls to the ground; and her last lacid 
accents were praise. 
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